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THE MANTAC CRIMINAT,. 

* She was in love, and he she lov’d, prov’demad, 

Aud did forsake her* ~SHAKESPEAR. 

Amid all the influences, which give a direc- 
tion to human conduct, or a color to human 
character, perhaps there is not one, 
wields a deeper, steadier, more 
control, than pride. Other passions may for 
a season be more overwhelming and resistless ; 


anger may sweep along with ‘the wild fur vy of 
love may melt the stern spirit of 


a tornado ; 
man to a child-like softness—they are ex- 
hausted by their own ianinilaoes onsumed 
y But pride with tts 
lofty empire—with its thousand springs of se- 
cret power—pr ile never fluctuates. Midst 
the tempestuous uproar of other passions, its 
voice is never drowned. ‘Though reason may 
be disregarded — though law and religion may 
ford no restraint, its spell-binding veto 1s 
never exerted in vain; but it retains its do- 
minion alike in the grandeur of a court, and in 
the lowest sinks of self-abandonment. 

Pride may bea laudable, it may be a dele- 
terious passion. It may incite to the exercise 
of virtue, it may feed the depravity of vice; 
itmay fan the fires of love, or point the arrows 


infenst 


th, wr OWN 


of revenge; it may beckon man to the goal of 


honor, or guide his footsteps in the paths of in- 
famy. 7Pis a noble impulse, where its man- 
dates tend to exalt the soul above the meanness 
of vicious abasement, and add firmness to the 
high resolves of integrity. But to those who 
cherish it to excess, in whom itisa prince iple— 
a guide of action, let this unvarnished tale 
Whisper—-beware ! 

All these whose fortunes may have led them 
the walks of a college life, 
can no cloubt well appreciate the feelings with 


through toilsome 


which | 
unwavering 


ereetings of classmates 
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| 


'victin—l 


the anticipations of the future, a man of a mel- 
ancholy disposition, notwithstanding the warm 
and frie nds, may con- 
trive to render himself tolerably unhappy. 
And such were my feelings, when Henry 
Mordaunt and myself met to spend together 

the last term of our collegiate course. “T'was 
a beautiful evening, and we were sitting in 
his apartment, conversing upon the various 
occurrences of our absence, with the listless 
air of those whose thoughts are far away. Yet 
L could perceive that my friend was in an un- 
usually gloomy and unsocial mood, which 
formed a strange contrast to his ordinary gaie ty 
of character. oy was in vain that I atte impte d 
to arouse him. IL rallied him—* Now in faith 
Mordaunt,’ said I, ‘if you are not the very pic- 


ture of some disconsolate love r—so ab ‘nt— 
so distrait. Confess to me with what fair 
‘demoiselle you have left the loan of your 


heart?’ * Yes, yes,’ replicd Mordaant‘ you have 
conjectured rightly —-Why should L conceal it 
from you? Know then that I, who have ever 
scoffed the wea of love, have become its 
have embarked all my alfec tions 
upon one fair object, and if they are wrecked 
fam lost. Judge if she be unworthy.’ Aud 
he drew a miniature trom his bosom. "Twas 
indeed the likeness of a beautiful being—so 
fairy-like—so enc ceatiee —the very picture ot 
pe nsive loveliness. ‘There was a mellowness 
in her eye, which bespoke a fond, confiding 
soul. ‘There was an expression of intelligence 
mingled with her beauty —there was gentleness 
without pride. She had all the fascination, 
without the coldness, of a Grecian statue. 
‘Truly beautifal,’ { almost unconsciously ex- 
claimed. ‘She may seem beautilu! you’ 
said Mordaunt‘b it to me to whom her smile 


to 


is enchantment, to whom that likeness recalls 
the music of her vore, and the magic of her 
moto, she seems even more than beautiful. 


but these to you are vain rhapsodies. 


which one leaves the happy scenes of vacation, | “Twas about six weeks ago, that I fest met 

: - a . s nile ‘ 

toimmure himself in the cloisters of mental! Inez at one of our sorrees, where in the tall glow 

| , ‘ 
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shared my every thought, and mingled in my to herself. Spain you know has ever been 4 
every dream. 1 gazed upon her, as upon the |country of my particular study and delight, 
airy phantom of a vision, and scarcely dared to/and T used it now as a talisman of love. Be- 
stir, for fear it might vanish from my sight. sides I felt a gratification, because it was @ 
‘Yet ’twas not till 1 learned that she was soon |subject upon which my rival, whose knowledge 
to be married, that | was aware of the depth of | was in a great degree confined to the lumber 
that impression, which she had made upon my | of the law, was obliged by his silence to confess 
heart—the strength of that witchery that her|his ignorance. Hence the conversation was 
loveliness had cast o’er my feelings. And almost wholly engrossed by wyself. You may 
then I heroically resolved to deny myself her imagine then with what rapture I read upon 
acquaintance—to tear myself from the attrac-| her beautiful countenance, the pleasure whicl: 
tion of those charms, which might prove so det-|she experienced through that evening, and her 
rimental to my peace. Ll was aroused from my | evident regret at our parting. And this rapture 
reverie by the voice of a friend. “ How now | was not a little enhanced by viewing the mor- 
Mordaunt, dreaming and abstracted ina scene tified and ruetul visage of M. 1 was thus es- 
like this”’—and then casting a glance at Inez, | tablished with the lovely Inez on the footing 
“isitnot a pity that our lovely little Spaniard, | of an acquaintance, and youmay well conclude 
should be thrown away on that sordid, little-| that I did not neglect my advantage. 

souled old M.?” I started—* M. her intended} ‘Day after day saw us together, and day afte) 
husband!) “Nothing more true, my dreamer-—!day disclosed more and more the similarity 
and had L your wealth, accomplishments, and of our minds; till f could perceive that he: 
disengaged heart, depend upon it, | would soon | face brightened at my approach, and that her 
spring a countermine around the old man’s! bosom threobbed when L whispered in hev ear. 
ears.” “ But he is almost twice her age and so| Bat [I will not dwell oa those rapturous 
ugly withal that.”—* Oh! pshaw !—The truth | moments—as fleeting and as full of ecstacy, as 
is, that with Don De Zelos her father, a true|the wild imagery of a dream—when I felt as 








old Spamiard who boasts of his pedigree and 
coffers, marriage ts not an union of heart with 
heart but of money-bag with money-bag. Oh 
that old M. is too cold, and calculating—too 
muchofa villian for a heart so warm and true.”’ 
My former resolution vanished like the wind. 
Besides the beauty of Inez, there was another 
consideration which had its due weight in my 
mind. M. who well deserved the character 
which wy friend had given him, was for some 
cause or other my bitter enemy, and 
made no secret of his antipathy tome. He 
had injured me; and should EF succeed I 
should gratify both my resentment and my 
pride. 

‘Judge then, with what eagerness L accepted 
of my ftriend’s offer of introduction. We 
moved through the crowded hall to the place 
where she sat—and | was introduced to her. 


he 


1 thought L perceived a faint blush upon her | 
cheek, as her eye met mine, and that the em-| 


barrassment with which I went through the 
ordinary salutations, was in some degree mu- 
tual. It might have been fancy; but I hailed 
it as a cheering omen of success. L bowed 
disdainfully to M. who sat on one side of her, 
and assumed a seat on the other, which one of 
my friends relinquished to me. “ Now for the 
countermine”’ thought Lto myselfas Lattempted 
to collect my thoughts. I was not long in as- 
certaming those topics which were especially 
agreeable to her. Though she had removed 
trom Spain in her infancy, she still turned to 
t as her native land, with love aud admiration. 
And f perceived that when L praised the no 

bleness of Spanish character, and dwelt on the 
Ingh and romantic associations of Spanish bis 

tory, by the blush on her cheek and the spark 

log of her eye, that she thanked me, and that 
“he esteemed it as the most delicate Compliment 


if transported into a new creation, where 
every thing seemed to possess a brighter lus 
tre—every object which met my gaze scemed 
formed for my enjoyment, and where hope 
itself almost ceased to wander, dazzled by the 
enchantment with which it was surrounded, 
But away with these reflections. 

‘Twas the evening before L came hither, 
that | went to bid adieu to Inez. [found her 
sitting in an arbour in her father’s garden 
‘She was in unusually good spirits, and ap 
‘peared to me far more beautiful than ever | 
saw her before. ‘There was a smile upon he: 
lips—a dimple on her cheek—her dark eye 
was flashing with merriment. When 1 told 
her, inas cold and careless a tone as JT could 
assume, of my intended departure, her laughte: 
ceased —a shade, like that which passes o'er 
the landscape in a summer day, came on her 
‘glowing countenance—a tear Mleiened in her 
eye.—’Pwas enough to satisfy even a lover. 
I sprang to her side. “ Dear (ri, forgive my 
abruptness. ‘That tear tells me that you wil! 
| not forbid me to hope, when I confess that I 
love you—that f love you to adoration, and 
that upon this hand,” and I pressed her snowy 
lingers between my own, “ depends the future 
happiness or misery of my life.’ A crimson 
flush suffused her fine features, her frame trem- 
bled violently, and she sank exhausted on the 
grassy bank. What greater proof needed the 
most jealous lover that his aflections were re 
turned P Suflice it to say, with this miniature, 
and a kiss stolen from her melting lips we 
separated. L went immediately to her father, 
and requested his daughter’s hand. He seemed 
pleased with my contession of preference, but 
requested time to examine into my character 
and pretensions. | well aware that his 
Hleciston will turn on the interesting object o 
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finance, and U fear not a comparison in this re- 
spect with my aged rival. 

‘Such is the footing on which [stand with 
my lady-love. And can you wonder why 
appear so gloomy? f find now for the first 
time that the warmth of friendship, is to the 
intensity of love, as a rush light to the sun. 
For love absorbs the whole being—wraps u 
every wandering thought in itself, bends and 
subjects every passion to its will’ 

‘Those who know how much I was attached to, 
Mordaunt, ean only appreciate with what joy I 
congratulated him on his prospects of happiness. | 
‘But what of the old lawyer? you have forgot-| 
ten hin’ QO, he persevered awhile, and at 
length gave up in despair. 1 believe however 
that he detests me as cordially as man can, 
and would revenge himself for his disappoint- 
nent, by any means however base.’ 

You will no doubt willingly believe me, dear 
reader, if [tell you that this term passed away 
but tardily, and gloomily to Mordaunt—that 
he talked and dreamed of Inez—that he was 
as sad and «isconsolate, as any poor lover 
could well be, and that a letter from her, was 
the summum bonum of his enjoyment. Alter- 
nately gloomy and gay, filled with dark pre- 
sentiments, or bright anticipations, he mused 
with all the wild romance of his character, o’er 
the devotedness of his affection. 1 frequently! 
assumed the privileges of a confidant and a 
friend te console him, to quiet his apprehen. 
sions, and animate his hopes. Indeed Lt was 








were uninterrupted.— Mordaunt spoke of Inez,. 
of his hopes and happiness with raptures, ridi- 


culed the financial inspections of her father, 


and laughed at the malice ofoldM. At length 
he announced his intention of going to the W. 
Indies on a voyage of business and pleasure. 
[heard no more from him until T received the 
news that the ship in which he sailed was 
wrecked, and all the crew lost. 

I could scarcely realize that my friend was 
gone; but the news was too well authenticated 
to be false. QO! °twas a mournfu! tought, that 
so much excellence should die—that the form 
of manly beauty should perish—that the vigor 
of youthful strength, and the fire of a lofty 
mind, should be consigned to a watery grave. 
Many a tear of regret, did I shed on the 
withered ties of buried affection. But I wil! 
not dwell upon my feelings ; suffice it to say 
they were not soon forgotten. As for Inez, 
having removed to a distant part of the coun- 
try, L at that time heard no more of her, 

Several years after this, business called me 
toNew-York. Itwasawarm summer evening ; 
the cool refreshing breeze had expelled the 
sultry heat of noonday, which had lain like an 
incubus upon the crowded streets of the me- 
tropolis, when FE sallied out without any fixed 
purpose, to join the crowd of strollers which 
swarmedin Broadway. ‘The moon was shining 
bright—and [ was viewing with those peculiar 
feelings, which such a scene is calculated to. 
excite, the fluttering dresses of the vain, gay 
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well fitted to be his comforter. Four years of and beautiful, as they floated gracefully along, 
intimacy in which our every thought had been | and listening to the hum of the various sounds 
shaved, and our most visionary schemes confi-| which rose on the ear—when L was suddenly 
ded to one another, had given me a perfect) intercepted, and seized by the collar by one 
knowledge of every shade in his character.| who stood before me.— Did you ever perjure 
High minded, generous and impetuous, his yourself ?? he asked in a hoarse, low voice, 
aim was lofty, and his energies untiring. He|and then gradually releasing his hold from me, 
was possessed of one of those rare intellects,| he exclaimed— J have! I have! I started ; 
whose grasp seems almost universal, and whose) it was not at the strangeness of the salutation, 
perception almost iatuitive; and his progress) which might well have excited my surprise, 
in knowledge was fully commensurate with) but those tones,— had | heard them betore ¢ 
the high promise of his natural endowments.) They segmed like an echo of the familiar 
It is not wonderful therefore that he outstripped | sounds, and beautiful visions of days gone by, 
all competitors, and carried away the highest | awaking a thousand sweet and bitter associa- 
college honors—that all prophesied the most) tions. ‘Is it possible,’ I thought, and siezing 
brilliant success to his future exertions. But) his arm ¢ will you come with me?’ [ asked. 
yet he was not generally beloved by his asso- He sullered himself passively to be led to ny 
ciates. He wasaccused of pride. And averse lodgings. ‘Trembling with emotion, | seized 
as he was to promiscuous familiarity, his con- the lamp—lI scarcely dared to look him in the 
duct frequently gave this accusation an ap- face. His glance met imine. Why prrsgi- 
pearance of justice. [knew thathe was proud, say more? Henry Mordaunt the gay, the 
and strange as it may seem, that he prided wealthy, the accomplished, stood before me—- 
himself more upon his birth and fortune, than and he was a maniac, — His frame was emact- 
upon the triumph of his mind. But if ever ated—his still dark, piercing, and eigen 
the most splendid acquisitions in knowledge, eye, was beaming with a wilder re, and the 
a noble family, a princely fortune, and a great deep lines of premature age were settled on 
share of personal beauty, was an apology for his torehead. ti : 
pride, Mordaunt was excusable. . | l pronounced his name. ‘ ¥ es—yes — - 
We parted from college, with vows of eter- claimed, with a tone and expression Ww oer 
nal friendship, and promises of mutual corres-| went to my heart, ‘ft once had a dream—an 
wndence. My friend fled on the wings of thou wert one of the images of that dream— 
Savi to the arms of Inez, and 1 departed to| Ll dreampt that | was happy—and foo! that t 
my home. For awhile our communications,| was, (thoughtit trae. But—ha! hatha’ he 
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laughed most fearfully as he spoke— I?m 
awake now-—-Pm awake now !—There’s a hell 
in my bosom—a laughing, sneering devil— 
avaunt! avaunt you fiend,’ and he pitehed me 
aside and strode across the room.—‘ See! see !” 
said he, stretching out his hands-—‘he spr ings 
upwards like a pyramid of five? Suddenly he 
was calm, and turning to the windowhe gazed 
upon the heavens. A star was just shooting 
from the sky—* There! there!’ said he—*a 
world like ours—it hath gone back to chaos— 
its inhabitants have been judged—terribly— 
awfully judged ? and turning round he ex 
claimed tn a voice of agony— and what was 
the doom of the perjurer there r Oh! what 
was the doom of the perjurer there ©? Tle was 
silent. At length | gently took bis hand— 
*Oh my friend,’ Lexclaimed, but my vorce was 
choaked with emotion—tl could not proceed. 
The maniac seemed touched by my sympathy. 
He gazed fixedly at me for a moment —* Are 
you a perjurer too?’ he asked—* God aid you 
fcannot” Hehastily paced the room, hunimed 
a tune, the favorite of his better days, then 
threw himself into a chair and burst into tears. 
For awhile he was violently agitated but at 
length recovering his calmness, and fixing on 
me a vacant stare—he muttered ‘ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth—Ha! 
cha! ha! well done! well done !’ 

‘Al! that was mournful! oh! yes, mourn- 
ful !"--a tear started in his eye, and he began 
to sing with a trembling voice a song, which I 
well recollected, and which he himself had 
composed upon a heart-broken minstrel 

* A song of woe—wild woe—wild woe ! 
O'er the sunny plains—where rivers low— 
He echoed the strains of woe—-wild woe.-= 
At the crowded hall of festive mirth, 

The joyous vall, the domestic hearth, 

Sull twas of woe——wild woe--—wild woe,’—- 


There was something irresistibly touching in 
those strains. ‘There was something touching 
too, in the reflection, that those lines which he 


been scathed and shivered by the lightning, 
declare its former nobleness. 

Mordaunt was ne The 
vestives of refinement were apparent in. the 
moments of his wildest phrensy, and rays of 
genius shone thre’ the darkest gloom of his 
derangement. At times he was as calm and 
gay as in his happiest hours-—but then some 
dark thought seemed rankling in his mind—-a 
‘gloom would settle on his visage, and he would 
‘burst forth into inceherent ravings. [ never 
could gaze upon his haggard countenance, so 
istrongly did it tellof blighted hopes and burn- 
‘ing miseries, without a tear of commiseration. 
Every line on his forehead seemed to record a 
thive of agony, every glance of his wild eve, 
beaming with unnatural fire, to tell of a heart 
long tried in the furnace of affliction. ‘Then 
too would spring up the train of former associa- 
tions——his great promise——his high aspiration— 
his lofty genius--and f became in the highest 
degree solicitous to learn the causes of so mel- 
‘ancholy afall. Butevery reference to the past 
seemed to agonize his feclings,and excited wild- 
er litsol derangement; while my questions were 
answered by a scalding tear, ora fearful langh. 

About two weeks alter I first met the Ma- 
niac, he one morning rushed into my apartment 
in an unusual state of agitation, and after a 
long and violent paroxism he sunk into a state 
of utter exhaustion. From thence L recalled 
him after some moments toa greater calmness 
It was then 
his history 


Common maniac, 








than I had yet before witnessed. 
that I requested him to give me 
Ssilice we Separated. 

‘ Yes—yes’—he exclaimed with a sigh, ‘I 
owe it to your friendship—-I owe it to your 
kindness, LT will tell it, though it wring my 
heart with agony’—then pressing his hand to 
his forehead, as if to aid his recollection and 
strengthen his resolution—he proceeded! ‘You 
thought I had perished by shinwrdlt ; but | 
escaped, and LT alone. Oh God! why was I 
lreservedr Oh! L cannot! no—L cannot !— 





had composed uponan imaginary subject,should | take this—read all—(and he gave me a let- 


be so appropriately sung by himselfi—But I ter)—yes—read all—tie damning crime- 


will not dwell upon this scene. 


the 


guilt—ah! [Pm going—P’m going !—here 


Day alter day passed along and the unfor-|liere’—laying his hand upon his breast— *’Tis 
tunate mantac seemed to love me not less than jal over—'tis all over’—and he sunk exhausted 


did Henry Mordaunt. I indeed derived a) 
sort of mourntul pleasure in his company—in | 
studying his caprices—in listening to his ra- 
vings—and in recalling by his faded form, as 
if by a memento—-the remembrance of our| 
formertriendship. There isa solemn grandeur 
in the ruins of a noble mind. We may gaze | 
with gloomy admiration upon the wreck of ma-| 
terial beauty, but ‘tis with more thrilling, more | 
interested feelings, that we view the prostra- | 
tion of intellectual excellence. There js a | 
spirit of sympathy amid those sensations, with 


which we contemplate such a spectacle; when] ter. 


a bemg of exalted sentiments and high eXpec- 
tations is thus struck down by some inscrutable | 1 
decree ot destiny, while the fragments of th I 
mental fabric, ike those of the oak which lia lt 


that he did not intend that L should 


upon the couch where he sat, singing ina weak, 
low voice— 
‘The grave-—to the dark, cold grave—I eo, 

wild woe.’— 

He was evidently failing fast,and it seemed im- 
possible that his strength could support hin 
many days longer. He himself appeared to be 
aware that his end was approaching, and cou- 
templated it with feelings rather akin to joy. 
He seemed to rejoice at the prospect of escaping 
the horrors of memory—even in the grave. 

In the meantime L eagerly opened the let- 
It was addressed to me, but it appeared 
read it 
Wf alter lis final departure. Ile related tus 
‘scape from shipwreck and his return to his 
tiends—and coutinuced— I returned to my 


‘rr ° : 
Phe refuge for woe—wild wor 
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friends as one arisen from the dead—Inez 
fainted im my arims—my parents shed tears of 
joy-—my friends thronged around me wath 
congratulations, and LT deemed myself restored 
tu the joys of a paradise. Ob! how dearly 
did L purchase those sweet moments of bliss. 
‘One day my father called me into his coun- 
ting-reom, and having carefully closed the 
door, he gave mea paper and pointing toa para- 
graph therein bade me read it.—He watched 
me narrowly as lL read. It was a notice of the 


luss of one of ny father’s ships witha rich cargo, 
"39 





me concerning our approaching calamity, ard 
for the sake of insult offered me the station of 
under-clerk in his oflice.--L was enraged in 
the highest deyree. My first impulse was, to 
cane him; bat FE restrained myself, and an- 
swered with mock politeness, and as coolly 
and contemptuously as b could.--“ No man 
has a universal genius, sir; and strange as it 
may seem I fear that I shoukl not succeed bet- 
ter in turning from Love to Law than you 
did, M. in turning from Law to Love.” He 
was stung tothe quick. “ You may scoff to-day, 


‘sir, but to-morrow Ltriumph !?? said he, and lett 


valued at ——. “ Pwo shipsin six months ! 
Lexclaimed, throwing down the paper in avita- me. From that moment I resolved, and called 
tion. © But” said my father “ this is not all,” /all the energies of my mind to support my 
and he gave me an account of his having | resolution, that | would defeat that man even 
signed bonds to a large amount, for a mer- at the expense of my honor——at the hazard of 
chant who had lately tailed ; “ these bonds,’?; my soul. 

continued he “ are now in the hands of your! « ‘To-morrow-——to-morrow”——thought T pon- 
old enemy M. for collection—In one word, dering upon his words-—and FT recollected now 
J fear that we shall be reduced to beggary ”| for the first time that to-morrow was indeed 
As I had taken but little share in’ my. the day fixed for the adjustment of his claims. 
father’s business, betng intended for another! The near'approach ofthe juncture almost swerv- 
profession, this disclosure was entirely new) ed me frominy purpose. My better judgment 
and unexpected. And situated as 1 was— almost resumed its sway. But by one mighty 
deeming that there remained but one remove effort my resolution was again established, 
betwixt me and happiness,this declarationcame and to the monitory words of conscience—- 
upon me like a thunderbolt. I beheld all my | 
dreams of happiness swept away—TI beheld the| 
cup of promised pleasure dashed to the earth—| + What! shall L who have so long reveled in 
It was too much. f sunk back in my chair| wealth and luxury—I, of a proud family, and 
and covered my face with my hands.—* But”! a prouder name--sink in poverty, disgraceful 
said my father “ there is an alternative—and | poverty ? Shall | be crushed to ‘the dust—re- 
there is but one.”’-—* Name it”’ Lreplied “ and duced toa level with the scum and off'scourings 
ifitdepends upon me”——“ Stop,” said my father, | of community, amid the exultation of foes and 
and he approached and whispered in my ear.— the neglect of friends? No! L will cling to 
Vhat word—that damning word !—Night and | the dreadful alternative.” “There was a time 
day—sleeping and waking——it has haunted me! when [should have shuddered at the thought. 
ever since—— it has made earth a hell—it will) There wasa time, when I should have spurned 
contront we for damnation at the bar of judg-/it, as the loathsome reptile which crawled be- 
ment.” Here the manuscript was defaced and | neath my feet. But now I was pushed lorward 


* My heart was swoll’n and turu’d aside 
By deep interminable pride.” 





blotted. 

«Lf was always unprincipled. Lhave always, 
submitted to the impulse and followed the! 
direction of passion. You know that tm col- 
lege, L was not depraved. But the absence! 
of vicious principles can never supply the want| 
of good ones. And although LE shrunk back 
with anatural aversion from the idea of perju- 
ry——yet amid the darkuess and gloom around 
me, EF did sometimes turn to this avenue, and 
perhaps by frequent recurrence to its thought, 
sume of its repulsiveness was worn away. | 
saw that the father of Inez would never in the 
present circumstances consent to our union. 
And estimating Inez by my own proud heart, 
1 thought that she too would spurn the beggared 


by what L imagined the stern behests of neces- 
sity, and fortified by the suggestions of pride— 
‘ ‘ x ® * * P 

‘Wasit morning? Had the dreadful moment 
come? “ Now” said Lto myselfas Lapproached 
the court of justice-—“ one act--one deed—and 
wealth and love will be mine again--and they 
will be sweetened by revenge”—-wretch that l 
was--I thought not that that wealth would be 
my curse--that L should render myself unwor- 
thy that love--that my revenge would recoil 
back upon myself. No! my purpose was 
again fixed--and as LT made that cursed des- 
perate resolve--my hands were clenched—-my 
teeth firmly shut, aud t turned from the crowd 
to hide the dark workings of my soul. I 





Mordaunt from her arms. | pictured the tri- 
umph of my fues, the desertion of my friends, 
and summing up one by one all the morufications 
of our downlall—-it almost drove me to dis- 
traction. 

‘One day occupied with such thoughts, [ was 
walking along the streets, when LE met my old 


stepped into a tavern—in a hurried voice | 
called for brandy-—-I drank deeply of the damn- 
ing stimulus,—and would you believe it? [ 
went as coollv to the execution of that fell 
deed, as if it had been the most ordinary oc- 
currence of ny life. Once indeed the dreadful 
thought came over me—* “tis perjury /?—but | 
hushed at, whispering to mysell-—« it will 





enemy M.—-Ile stopped and saluted me; and 


in an ironical tone began to sympathize with | 


never be known.” 








ot 


*Lentered the court. I stood at its bar. I 
held up my hand and swore before God and | 
man, to reveal the teuth--the whole truth, | 
and nothing but the truth. fF will not dwell 
upon the seene. Lwentaway —a perjured man. 

‘Ll departed a richer, but not a bappier man. | 
For awhile indeed U enjoyed the evanescent 
exultation of my triumph. But the fumes of 
the liquor which [ had drank with its partial 
intoxication passed away and my crime burst 
upon me in its horrid reality. Conscience 
reproached me, © Thou hast mocked thy God--| 
thou hast brought a deep stain of guilt upon | 
thy soul.” “ Yes, yes, Lhave become a travel-' 
ler upon the ar idl waste of crime—--and, the 
dungeon’s guilty immate—-the murde rer——the | 
robber _the thief, can call me brother!’ ‘The! 
thought was distraction. With “a steps | 
passed thong the streets. 


every vorce into a voice of reproach—-every 
thing around me see ‘med to ery out, “ thou art 
a pe rrjured man.” IT walked into the fields. 
Nature siniled, but lL was in agony. IL looked 
upon the heavens: and there from the lght 


fantastic cloud a finger seemed pointing at) 
me——at me—— 
‘Oh! °twas too much——’twas too much! I) 


was oppressed with a sickening smothering 
sensation--my voice was husk y—my heart 
seemed bursting--I gasped for breath--I again 
entered the tavern—and in another deeper, 
more mtoxicating draught than belore sought, 
and found a temporary relief. 


‘And was it thus that | met Inez? I found 


her in that arbour, which had so often witnessed | 


ourhappier meetings. She marked my pallid | 
features—my wild and wandering eyes. “Oh! 
Henry, are you ill r? she asked in a voice hur-| 
ried by anxiety. Oh, it was distracting, it was 
heart-rending to receive such marks of affec- 
tion, trom that pure and lovely being when my | 
soul was darkened by guilt—not the euilt ofa 
reparable aberration —but of an infamous, ir-| 
revocable crime. And she! did she know the 
dreadtul truth—would she not start with hor- 
ror-—would she not scorn me? And ’twas then, | 
when | thought from what I had fallen—when 
I thought of the innocent, loved one, before 
me—that the enormity of my crime again 
came over me—in fancy the scene of my euilt 
was again re-acted—and the burning—blighting 


remembrance e was like the blast of the simect<—| 


it was too much for human endurance. Rea- 
son forsook her throne. I knew not what | 
did. When Lrecovered, Inez was in aswoon— 
She knew all—yes all! I neversaw her more, 
but they told me that she died of a broken| 
heart. 

‘Oh deep was my crime, and deep was its 
atonement. Ido not seek to extenuate it. It! 
cannot be cloaked even beneath the broad 
mantle of human imperfection. have draine ml | 
the chalice of misery to the dregs; and now 
that, the prey of remorse and madde ‘ning re 
collections, | have sunk inte the grave, drop it 


Every glance was| 
by faney converted into a glance of scorn——| 


ial little c hile shall lead them. 
‘diced mind can look abroad in the 


tear to the memory of Mordaunt--the victim of 
omistaken pride.” 

Several days passed away each bringing 
Mordaunt nearer to the tomb. His wandei 
ings became wilder and more continual, as the 
amp of lite waxed more dim, but did not re- 
tain their former agonizing character. ‘My 
friend,’ said he, one night,as I stood by his bed- 
side, ‘ are you here?’ He clasped my hand— 
* Farewell--God bless you kindest and dear- 
est--God bless you-—— 

* The ll grave-—l go— 

The refuge for woe —wild woe—wild woe’ — 

His hand gradually relaxed from its grasp 
his eye close d—-he sunk to his final rest. 


srave—to the dark, co 





VWELSCURS BAVTLIOT Se 


LOV 

The true key of the universe is love. "Phat 
levels all inequalities, ‘makes low the mountain 
and exalts the v: iley,” and brings haman beings 
of every age ane every station in a state ot 
brother hood. ‘The lion and the lamb lie down 
together, the leopard dwells with the kid, and 
What unprejn- 
world and 
not see this? The splendid sun, the cerulean 
sky, the majestic trees, the green earth, the 
thousand colors that enamel} the mead, the si- 
ver stream, in beauty composed and serene, 
living in the endless flow of its waters, all talk 
of whe it softens the heart, and inspires kindness 
‘and affection to our dispositions and feelings. 
Has not God made man the crown of his works, 
and stamped all his limbs with majesty and 
grace, and shall we treat with harshness and 
indignity what God has chosen for his living 
temple? No: the man that is austere to his 
brother mortal, is the true, the practical atheist. 
The true system for governing the world, for 
‘fashioning the tender spirits of youth, fos 
| smoothing the pillow of age, is love. “Fhe one 
thing which most exalts and illustrates man ts 
disinter ‘ested affection. Weare never so truly 
‘what we are capable of being as when we are 
ready to sacrifice ourselves for others and 


| 
! 


There is no joy like the joy of a generous sen- 
timent, to go about doing good, to make it our 
meat and our drink to promote the happiness 
of others, and diffuse confidence and love to 
every one within the reach of our influence. 


A Retort Courteous.—When Mr. Orme the 
historian of India, presided in the export 
| warehouse of Madras, one Davidson, who act 
ted under him, being asked by Dr. Orme of 
\what profession his father was, Davidson 
replied that he was a saddler. ‘ And pray . 
sald he, ‘ why did he not make you a saddler ¢ 
‘* | was always whimsical,’ said Davidson, and 

rather chose to try my flortune, as you have 
aes, in the Kast-India Company’s service 
‘ But, pray sir, " continued he, ‘ 
was your fathe rps My 





whiat profession 
lather,’ answered th 


immolate ourselves at the altar of beneficence. 
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historian, rather sharply, was a gentleman,’ 
And why. retorted Davidson, with vreal stm- 
plieity, ‘did he not breed you up a ge atleman ? 





‘the other day a man not very learned in the 
law, was committed to jail, as he said * on 
suspicion of debt. He did’nt like the « con-! 
struction’ very well and gave his opinion on! 
mnprisonment for debt in the following clear 
and logical style : * Phere’s neighbour Hard- 
scrabble and 1; we were boys together. We 
used to go to the same * school ma’am,’ when 
we want biggar thanamugo’ cider. By some 
twistifte ation of luck, he’s got rich and ‘| poor, 
He keeps a store where he. buys and sells for 





proft- (Lalways got along, to be sure, by hare 
service —as Tom Tough said; tilla while ago.) 


Says I, one day, neighbor Hardsecrabble, I 
want afew dollars worth of vour comfort: ibles, 
and, if luck turns right, Pil pay you one of 
thesedavs. Sohelet mehave ’em. Vhe long 
‘an short of it is——! couldn't pay him when he 
wanted it; and now Vin here. Now if 1 ought 
to be put in yaal for gitting trusted, he ought 
to be put in jail for Gusting me '--Boston 
Commentator. 





Liver and Lights.-—Vwo gentleman, walk- 
we along the streets, observed some workman 
taking the windows from a louse which they 
were about pulling down, and which the tenant 
had left the day before. * What tearing work,’ 
aid one, ‘ they are making with this “house 9 
‘ Ves,’ said the other, ‘yeste orday the liver went 
out, and new they are taking out the lights.’ 





A French Priest of some humour, says— 
‘When the celebrated Bourdaloue preached 
at Ronen, the tradesman forsook their shops, 
lawyers, their clients, and physicians their 
wok; but when J preached there the next 
year, 7 set all to rights again—every wan 
ninded his own business ! 

How to be Loved.—Vie cldest daughter of 
Dr. Duddridge was a most lively and engaging 
cul. She was a great darling with her family 
and friends, Her father once asked her what 
wade every body love her so well. She an- 
swered, * indeed, papa, Lcannot think, unless 
it be because T love ev ery body.’ 





4 Dirty Witness.—A German gentleman, in| 
the course of a strict cross-examination on a 
trial during the last Oxford Circuit, was asked | 
to state the exact age of the defendant.) 

Dirty’ (thirty) was the reply. And pray, | 
Sir, are you lis senior, and how many years ¢ 
‘Why, sir, Fam marty two.’ | 

A drunken _— countryman, veturning| 
rom a fair, fell aslsep by the roadside, whe rel. 
ip found hin and began licking his mouth. | 

« Wha’s kissin? me noo rv} 
Ye see what itis to be weel liket amang the | 


1) 
les . 





. 


Sawney roared out, 





RUEaL EBE POFETORY >» 


SATU RDAT. AUGU S'T 27, (824. 


THE PRIZES. 

The premiuins are awarded to the authors of the fol - 
lowing pieces ; 

‘The Maniac Criminal, forwarded to us from Hartfora, 
Coun. author's name not received.— The premium tor 
the best Vale, Twenty Dollars. 

Mary Warren, by Harriet A. Allen, Bridgewater, 
Mass.—The premium tor the second best ‘Tale the Yo 
kens for 1830 aud 3l, aud the third, fourth, filth, sixth and 
seventh volumes of the Repository handsomely bound 

Love's Interlude, by Augustus L. Bixby, Fraucestown, 
N. H.—‘Vhe premium for the thied best Tale, the Pal- 
isinan for 1830, aud the fitth, sixth aud seveuth volumes 
of the Repository. 

Bunker's Hill, by Alfred B. Street, Monticello, 
van Co. N.Y. 
Dollars. 

Poland, from Hartford, 
ceived.— The 


Siblpe 
‘The premiuin for the best Poem, Five 
author's name 


( Cyioad, not we 


premium for the second best Poem, the 
Athautic S31 faltie, awd 
seventh volumes of the Kepository, handsomely bound. 

The Village Grave Yard, by a gentleman of Williauns 
town Mass.— The premium foe the third best Poem, the 


fifth, sixth and seventh volumes of the Repository. 


Pouventy for and the sixth 


We have receive d, as candidates tor the prizes, about 


thirty pieces of prose and nearly as poetry, 


select lor the columns of the Re 
pasitory, such @s we thik most worthy of preservation 


many of 


from which we shall 


and the most likely to afford amusement and imnstiuetion 


to our readers, 


‘To the unsuccesstul candidates, whose preces are re- 


served for publications, we have no reward to ofter but 


our warmest thanks and our best wishes for their future 


SUCCESS. 


LETTERS CONTAINING REMITTANCES, 
Received at thes offtec, from Agents hiughth 
bolume, ending 
A. Vail jun) Meuntifope, NY. S15 DD. Dryer, jun. Chee 
$1; J. Smith, P.M. Tyre, N. Vo St: WoW. Hail, Maneock, Me 
=): 3. Duty, Wall Hiamsburgh, . S81; Z%. Newell, & FL P 
fiushen, Ms. $2 A. Butts. ( hove, N. VY. SL; J. M. Martin, U'ts 
5s NM, ¥. Bi ieee New Berlin, Centre, N. Val N. Allyn, 
Schodack Centre, N. Y.&L; M. Whiteonb, P.M. Winehendon, 
Ms. wo: 8. G. Hadley, Mallenbecks, Ms. 85; J. MI Matson, Baton, 
N. ¥. 81; ©. Gdell, P. M. Mayfield, N. ¥Y. $1; W. 1. Bayon 
Bloody Brook, Ms. 31, B. Hathaway, Tinmouth, Vt. 81. VU ¢ 
Stewart P.M. Marthand, N. VY. &t: A. Gurney, Cummington, Ms 
St; 1. Wares, Fali River, Ms8t; FC Barnes, 
uw. ue Ol h.. C. Seger, Lyousdale. N. Y. &), 


and others, for the 
August 2ld. 


iN. 


Stone, 


Canaan 4 comers 


SUMMARY. 
Popul ition of Tie rpoalis ascertumed by the cengu 
be 164,400 Including the suburbs, Mere than 200,000 
The Baglish papers contains an account of a splendid fete, rocowtt 
given by Latayette, at winch all the valor, talent 
of Paris were present 
A modelhas been exhibite 
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ecurity, 
woseree P 
A fished tull length engraving 
one of the fall of Ninevah, ar 
Co. Broadway, New Yotk 
‘Diehitsh signifies, in his native 


to be seen at the stor 


The name 
The Russian 
Toll, which mean: 


language, ftheenreh 
w commanded by another German, Geucrat 
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army is tie 


MARRIED, 


In this city on the 10th inst. bv the Kev. Mr. Chester, Mr. Ralph 
| W heel r, ot the firm ot It wk Wheeler. to Miss ElizabethG 
In New YVork, ontl lhh of duly, in Joha Street Church, by t 
Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Jacob Hochstrasser of Albany, to Mise Lounae 
Brower of thut city 
DIkD, 
In this city, on Thursday the [ath inst rv enddenty, from drink 
r, ¢ t# y Hathaway { i) ts 
At Colunshy onl ty the 19th ins’. Seth Jenkins, Esq 
At Kay ¢ " +, Thy 4) nder lf mit 7, 
year 
0 1 ' 1 1 » Haviland the Slet year of lie ag 2 
' / A of VA ' 
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OWWIGUAT AL POU We 


First Prizo Poem. 


Written for the Raral Repos:tery, by Alfred B. Street. 


BUNBKER’S HILL. 


The eve of a deathless day 
Had gather'd o'er the land, 


And the clear moon cast her silvery ray 


On banner, plume and brand ; 
Ranks of the bold au 
Were rallying thickly round, 
With the stern watch-word Liberty 
To drum and trumpet sound, 


lree 


The mountain lhut—the forest cave 


Poured torth those legions of the brave. 


For their Country indignant had spoke 


In a call that was breath’d not in vain, 


As the fetters of Tyranny proudly she broke 


And scatter d each link in disdain. 
Flashing eye, and baughty tread, 
Pointed spear, aud banner spread, 
Clarion voice, and brow of light 


All hail’d her presence as she came, 


DPyoclaim’d the vear approach of Freedom in 


All caught her breath of kindling flame, 


The hunter left the forest dark, 
The hardy fisher moor'd his bark, 
The ved-bird from the thicket sung 


Where late the settler’s hatchet rung ; 


All came to swell the patriot ranks 


Like a fierce torrent bursting from its banks, 


Link’d with one strong one thrilling tie 


To live for Freedom or for Freedom die. 


Men, who to man ne'er bow’'d the knee, 


Like their own tempests wild and free, 


Who struck the eagle from his path, 


Aud dard the pautber’s fiercest wrath, 


Pisdain’d the season's stormicst shoe ky 


"Thete roof, the cloud them couch the rock 
And laueh’d to scorn each gaudy gem 
"Phat stars a monarch’s diadem. 


Morn dawns ;—upon you misty height 


What form stands towering in the ails 


Holding an wee broad and bright 


O’er that small band collected there 


And whose that bauner o'er her 


i 


Tis pangled stars so brightly 
And whose that eagle waiting nigh 
With arching neck and fiery eye 

And balf extended wing 

Ly 

As ifin act to spring 
American! “tis Freedom’s form, 
Does not thy life-blood kindle warin 
And thine that banner waving fair, 
And thine that eagle standing there 
— 7 


See! like a rising storm, below, 


In pouring masses, firm and slow, 
Nearer, and nearer comes thy foe > 
Remember, on thy daring lic 


A nation’s threaten’d liberties. 


A shot--a cannon roar—a shout, 
Now bursts the fearful truecle out, 
Nround him, as tt grows more loud 
Red Battle wi mos te ulolwuror } 
Th oe tery the merey call, 

Chit tho-e wt ! ‘ ‘ thy e win tal 
Nandy ft al 

Anil se : i. leice and thi 


te aming M 


treaiie 


? 


? 


her might. 
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And smoke wreaths ting’d with larid light 
Proclaim the progress of the fight — 
Sword by sword, and side by side, 
Heart to heart wore close allied 
The patriot heroes firmly staud, 

The living bulwark of their native Jand. 


Phalanx on phalanx marshalling 
Proud England urges on the fight, 
There crowd the hirelings of her hing, 
The mightiest of her might; 
Twice had they hurl’d in close array 
On Freedom's ranks their giant sway, 
And twice upou their corpse strew ‘d track 
By Freedom’s sons been beaten back. 
But see! they rally now—the an 
Gleains with the bayonets bristling there, 
They come, they come, brave hearts! whe long 
Ilave stemm’d that current flerce and strong 
When wildest in its low, 
By all the dearest ties of earth, 
By all the holiest rights of birth, 
Sink not beneath it now. 


Once more, once more, ye dauntiess few 
Bear up, for Freedom strives with you! 
Your banner waves beiore your eye, 
And hark! is not your eagle nigh ? 
He darts from his station with pointed beak, 
The air echoes wildly bis battle shriek, 
He comes, his red eye in fierce fury is flashing, 
Through the ranks of the ‘Tyrant bis pinion is dashing, 
By every blow a right is freed, 
On every effort glory’s meed, 
Ha! Warren falls! 
Pour in your last your deadliest shot, 


but waver not, 


Now shout, as on you slowly flee, 


| And leave the shatter’d foe their useless yictory.— 


ArTicus 





A REVERIE. 

Some days are filled with pleasure, 

Aud some are filled with pain, 
And though a different measure 

Mach mortal may obtain. 
There’s joy enough to speed us 

Throw rhe Vale ‘s short journey home, 
And woe enough to lead us 


- ' 
lo long for worlds to come. 


Lite bears such recollections, 
Such chavges on its wing 
Such beautiful atlections, 
Such black and baneful things, 
That though fond hope would try at, 
For tuture joy and pai, 
Who that has hurried by it 


Would try the past agam? B 
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inswer lolthe puzz.es un our last. 
PuzzuK¥ 1.—The letter F. 
| Puzz.e u.—O, P-cn, P-o, E—Oppe—transposed 
Pope. 


NEW PUZZLES. 





1. 
W " 
‘ ny sa garde ner the most extraordmary man tn 
the world 
if. 
Why are idle scholars like the three first vowel: 
RURAL REPOSITORY, 
| hedevery other stturday bw W ILLIAM RLS TODDARD 
Hud . Yiat ONE DOLLAR \ im panad mn re 
, ’ fest , ’ IV PeoLEL AR hall recerus Six ¢ pe 
I ! tuin 4b ravine la Title page and Index 
4 ' } , ‘ 
NI] Ordeis aud ¢ HUot DC post paid to recei' 
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